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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT / 


W. O. HAmptTon 

Georgia Scuthwestern College ; 

“One of the most basic generalizations of the biological sciences is that all living al 


organisms tend to vary their activities in response to changed conditions in their & 
environments.”’ SHAFFER: Psychology of Adjustment. (Houghton-Mifflin). 


EACHERS’ philosophies of, education are an outgrowth of 
fee experiences in school and their life experiences out of 

school. Their contacts with people in and out of school and their 
memories of the teaching of their own teachers have entered into : 
and helped to form much of their thinking about the functions of 
education. College and professional study have entered into the 
formation of their attitudes, and what these attitudes are depends 
somewhat upon the patterns of experience and study they have 
undergone. The concepts and generalizations involved in the philos- 
ophies of many teachers have developed without being subjected to 
a critical challenge, and many teachers do not realize the implications 
of the philosophy of education. 

In recent months college teachers have claimed that the functions 
and values of their subjects are to (1) train in persistent methods 
of work, (2) train to do the drudgery of life, (3) train to meet re- 
sponsibility, (4) teach to think, (5) train in the scientific attitude 
and (6) develop historic mindedness. Not one of these teachers pro- 
fessed belief in the theory of formal discipline, but all of the above 
statements are clearly stated claims of formal disciplining through 
the study of certain subjects. Indeed, one might arrive at the con- 
clusion, through critical observation of classroom teaching and analy- 
sis of lesson assignments, that some teachers believe that erudition 
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is the sole end of and sufficient justification for college education. 
There are college teachers of all subjects, however, who have given 
study and thought to these problems and who hold very commendable 
aims and functions for their work. 

The problems of redirecting education and determining the pur- 
poses to be achieved through it are such that they challenge the best 
efforts of research from educators, psychologists and employment 
agencies. In the new endeavors at adjusting the educational pro- 
gram the advocates of educational and other forms of guidance 
offer the most hope and the greatest encouragement for sound devel- 
opments. Their emphasis is upon guiding the program of experience 
and development of the individual personality. Through analysis 
of the patterns of experience and of traits of successfully adjusted 
and unadjusted people and groups of people, they hope to find the 
types of traits and even the patterns of traits essential to success in 
life situations and guide the development of pupils in the formation 
of successful patterns of development. 

Trabue says :* 


. . . Those who have directed our schools have been very indus- 
trious in their search for new procedures and new teaching devices, 
but only recently have they begun to study carefully the unique traits 
of each pupil and analyze present social and industrial life to find the 
qualities which are demanded of the school’s graduates. .. . 

School practices established centuries ago have changed very 
slowly, and the point of view of the early schools remains almost 
unchanged in many quarters. . . . It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that little attention has been given until recently to careful 
studies of the individual pupil and of the social environment in which 
he must become adjusted. . . . 

Facts about the changes that are taking place in each occupation, 
especially those that are concerned with supply, demand, hours of 
work, pay, conditions of labor, and the like, are just as certainly 
needed by the modern school as are facts regarding aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and personal traits of their pupils. A school which is not ac- 
tively engaged in gathering such data about occupations cannot know 
what vocation courses to offer or what the content of such courses 
should be. A school which is not seeking information regarding the 
combinations of traits which make tor success in different occupations, 
and then measuring and studying the trait patterns of its pupils, can- 
not be said to be doing much to adjust its pupils to the occupational re- 
quirements of real life. All these activities are, of course, essentially 
vocational guidance—guidance both of the school and of its stu- 
dents. ... 

Social guidance, educational guidance, emotional guidance, avoca- 
tional guidance, and occupational guidance are all merely different 


*M. R. Trabue. “Guidance—the Essence of Modern Education.’’ Educational Outlook, 
VII: 218 ff. 
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ways of looking at the one problem of helping an individual human 
being to make a more harmonious adjustment in the life about him. 

Professor Trabue has summed up in the above quotation the es- 
sence of the problems of education which emphasize the necessity for 
well rounded adjustment. It is one thing to give a pupil organized 
bodies of facts or information that fit him intellectually for the oc- 
cupation and position in life that he is to fill or may fill, and another 
very different thing to assist him in developing the personality traits 
that will enable him to function successfully in that occupation and 
position. The job analysis movement was a forward step in this 
direction, but it placed primary emphasis upon finding the knowl- 
edges, skills, and techniques required for successfully performing va- 
rious tasks. The center of interest was the job, but we have come 
to realize that the job is only one consideration in the duality. We 
now realize that the center of interest should lie in the student—that 
personal factors are equally as important as knowledge and skills. 
We have become conscious that it is not only knowledge and skills 
that fit one for any position or occupation, but also that it is the per- 
sonality patterns or types as well that determine fitness to succeed in 
these activities. This being true, the study of personality patterns 
and measurements and guidance in the development of personality 
traits and patterns becomes one of the challenging problems of mod- 
ern education. 

How profoundly these new developments in education may af- 
fect our philosophy of education in the next few years is hard to 
say. Undoubtedly the assumptions of the philosophy of our leading 
educational theorists have involved many concepts of this nature, 
but we have been looking at the school and at life situations with the 
idea of harmonizing them as the remedy. We are now invited by 
these new developments to look into the make-up of the pupil with 
the idea of harmonizing him with the demands of modern life as 
the remedy for our social and industrial evils. Well rounded adjust- 
ment patterns with ability to readjust to a further changing world 
seems to be the major remedy for unhappiness and discontent as well 
as the remedy for human suffering. We have focussed our atten- 
tion upon what the pupil was doing to subject matter rather than 
what subject matter was doing to him. The philosophy stands as 
the end; the subject matter, the means; and the pupil as the active 
agent who grows toward the end by being guided in his growth 
through the experience he gains through his use of the subject 
matter. 


In developing a philosophy of education which will function as 
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a guide in the interpretation and evaluation of our educational pro- 
gram and practices, we have a wide variety of considerations to take 
into account and many conflicts to resolve. At the outset we have to 
realize that the human being is a biological organism differentiated 
from other animal forms primarily by the greater range and com- 
plexity of behavior and by ability to transmit the experience of past 
generations to each new generation. Through the transmission of 
experience each new generation has the accumulated experience of 
the past generations, and it pushes the frontier of human wisdom fur- 
ther away from that of other forms. We must never lose sight of 
the fact, however, that the human being is a biological organism with 
inherited structures and capacities for development and with some 
inherited or pre-disposed tendencies towards behavior. It is through 
experience or education that the inherited capacities for development 
are cultivated, and it is through the same channels that native ten- 
dencies toward behavior are refitied and made the urges toward ap- 
proved social development. Behavior patterns or traits arising from 
biological urges often conflict with social conventions and socially 
approved modes of behavior and, when not prepared for adequately 
by one’s adjustment mechanisms, lead to social maladjustments and 
personality disorders. 

A second consideration is man’s capacity for social organization 
and development. It is out of this capacity that our civilization has 
grown, and it has now reached such complexity that only adequate 
preparation for social co-operation and participation will guarantee 
its perpetuation. We have evolved from simple family life through 
the various forms of primitive social organization to vast local, na- 
tional, international groups. Man's place and function in these 
groups has become highly complex and sometimes contradictory. 
Large scale changes of economic, political, or military nature among 
international and national organizations have brought about such 
swiftly changing economic, industrial, and social conditions that in- 
creasing numbers of people have been unable to develop or change 
their mechanisms of adjustment to meet the demands. The result- 
ing economic worries, industrial insecurities, and conditions of de- 
pendency have resulted in many cases of personal maladjustment. 
Man’s struggle for adjustment under these conditions and his desire 
to maintain social respect, economic independence, self-contentment, 
and the good will of his fellows has given rise to increased demands 
for guiding the development of the potential capacity to make such 
adjustments. While our educational philosophy directs our atten- 
tion to needs for information about national and international prob- 
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lems, it must also direct our attention to problems of personal ad- 
justment in our immediate individual problems. 

While attention to outcomes or results is an important considera- 
tion in our quest for guiding principles, it is equally necessary that 
we consider the psychological nature of the human organism and 
the principles of intellectual growth and development. A gifted 
young lady, during her first few weeks in college, walked into the 
personnel office, dropped into a chair across the desk from a coun- 
sellor and tearfully asked for personal assistance. Her mental de- 
velopment, academic achievement, and general social experience were 
superior to ninety per cent of American college freshmen. She had 
chosen her life work and was well on her way toward preparation 
for it, but she was at that time failing in her work and personally 
unhappy. A facial rash, slight tendency toward over plumpness, and 
lack of certain social graces caused her to fear that she was not re- 
ceiving proper attention from the opposite sex. She had magnified 
her slight difficulties into the belief that she had a serious glandular 
disorder. This belief had been enlarged by unscrupulous advertis- 
ing that she had encountered. A second young lady whose intel- 
lectual development and academic achievement were exceeded by 
sixty-five per cent of college freshmen rationalized that a certain 
college honor was withheld from her because her father was doing 
P. W. A. labor. 

Growth in the accumulation of facts, growth in mere erudition, 
does not increase one’s power of adaptation and one’s social useful- 
ness. Growth in the power of generalization and organization of 
knowledge to accomplish one’s desires or perceive significant rela- 
tionships in one’s environment leading to more intelligent reactions 
greatly increases one’s social worth. These outcomes are the re- 
sult of psychological activity promoted during learning. It is not 
merely the social or cultural aims and the bodies of subject matter 
and experience available that make education worth while, but it is 
the kind of experience gained through learning activity that counts 
in the quality of education. A good philosophy of education must 
not only take into account a desirable statement of aims and pur- 
poses of education and a desirable accumulation of information as 
the basis of courses, but it must also take into account the psycholog- 
ical activity contemplated in successfully pursuing the courses. It 
is the type of activity as well as the material itself which determines 
the usefulness to which the information can be put or the power of 
the individual to accomplish more and adjust better to his environ- 
ment. 
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The Administration of the University of Georgia System has 
realized the challenge of these problems, and in a communique to 
the institutional heads has called attention to the need for conserv- 
ing the best students. Contrary to prevailing opinion selective elim- 
ination was not taking place, but as great a per cent of superior as 
of inferior students was being eliminated. 

At the beginning of the 1936-37 academic year the University 
of Georgia System initiated a limited guidance program. The move- 
ment was officially initiated by the appointment of a Committee by 
the Chancellor. The program of guidance for the first year was 
limited to the fifteen per cent of freshmen students in five colleges 
making the highest total score on the four academic placement tests. 
The four academic placement tests used in the University of Georgia 
System were the University of Georgia English Test, Co-operative 
World History Test, Co-operative General Science Test and Co- 
operative General Mathematics Test. In some of the colleges in 


the University System other test data were used to verify or sup-,. 


plement the academic achievement test scores. In one college, for 
example, the scores made on the “American Council Psychological 
Examination” and on the “Iowa Silent Reading Test” were used as 
well as academic test scores for selecting superior students for spe- 
cial guidance. 

The students who were selected on that basis for special guid- 
ance were assigned by directors of guidance to counsellors. The initial 
assignment of students to counsellors was arbitrarily and temporarily 
done. After the collection of sufficient data and after staff confer- 
ences the students were to be reassigned to permanent counsellors 
who would be responsible for guiding them during their entire jun- 
ior college period. Permanent counsellors are responsible for re- 
cording case histories, keeping a clear set of records including place- 
ment, course and sophomore achievement test records, and records 
of personal interviews. 

After the selection of students for counselling two personality 
surveys were made. For this purpose the “Survey of Social Pref- 
erences” and the “Survey of Social Behavior,” both by Williamson 
and Darley,* were used. Each of these consists of the statement of 
forty social situations with provision for the student to check on 
the former his preferred modes of behavior and on the latter his 
characteristic modes of behavior. In order to have a standard by 
which to check results in the future, certain colleges gave these sur- 
veys to their entire freshman and sophomore classes. 

* Psychological Corporation, New York, 1936. 
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Table I shows the distributions of scores for freshmen men 
and women in the several participating colleges on the “Survey of 
Social Preferences.” An analytical study of this table reveals a 
remarkable similarity among the distributions of college groups and 


TaBLe I. Frequency of Scores made on Survey of Social Preferences by 
Freshmen in the University of Georgia System and Emory University. 
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in the totals. These surveys are so constructed and scored, that 
scores near the mean are indicative of better adjustments than those 
relatively far above or below it. A student varying from the mean 
by one sigma should be regarded as a probable case of maladjust- 
ment. Referring to the University of Georgia System Percentiles on 
this survey we find that 129 and 167 are the limits within which the 
scores should fall. More than 28 per cent of the scores varied from 
the mean by more than one sigma. 

Table II] shows the frequency distributions of scores made by 
the freshmen groups on the Survey of Social Behavior. Table II, 
like Table I, reveals a remarkable similarity in the distributions of 
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Taste II. Frequency of Scores made on Survey of Social Behavior by 
Freshmen in the University of Georgia System and Emory University. 


| Women MEN 
| College Number | College Number 
195-199......... | my 1 
3 1 8 3 1 1 3 8 
| 2/12] 19 2} 3} 4/10] 20 
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scores of the various groups. The score points within which the 
scores should fall are 118 and 152. A score falling outside of these 
limits varies from the group average by more than one sigma. In 
this table more than 25 per cent of the scores varied from the mean 
more than one sigma. From the preceding table and from this table 
it becomes rather apparent that social behavior patterns and social 
ideals among the freshmen groups are very diverse. It is incon- 
ceivable that any progress can be made by some of these extreme 
cases until the emotional strains of deep seated conflicts and com- 
plexes are relieved. 

Social behavior, social ideals, and personality problems exist in 
areas of life not related to the academic areas. Correlations between 
academic test scores, reading comprehension scores, and mental 
ability test scores, and scores on “Survey of Social Behavior” and 
“Survey of Social Preferences” indicated that there was nearly no 
relationship between the areas measured. 
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Tase III. Correlations between Social Behavior and Social Preferences, 
and entrance tests—100 randomly Selected Students. 


CorRELATIONS 


Int. and 
Test W. H. Sci. Math. Eng. Total Read. 


Social Behavior... . 
Social Preferences. . 


-08 15 -09 13 -16 


Table III shows the correlations of the scores as indicated from 
a list of one hundred randomly selected cases. 

The group of students passing the 90th percentile in achievement 
and mental ability has as high a ratio of cases of personality disorder . 
as has any other academic decile group. Indeed, contrary to opinion 
in educational circles, there seems to be a greater per cent of in- ’ 
feriority cases among the top fifteen per cent of college students t 


than among the lower fifteen per cent. It has been believed generally ? 
that low or mediocre ability is a prolific cause of low morale and , 
inferiority, but such belief is contrary to teachings of psychology . 


and to the findings of research investigations. The emotional stress 
is more likely to arise and persist among intelligent and conscientious 
people than among less able and less determined groups. College 
life and academic activities seem to contain nearly none of the ex- 
periences or opportunities for developing better social adjustments 
and understandings. 


Taste IV. Comparative percentile distributions of freshmen and sophomore 
students on the Survey of Social Behavior and Survey of Social Preferences. 


SoctaL BEHAVIOR 


SoctaL PREFERENCES 


Percentile Freshmen Sophomore Freshmen Sophomore 

110 
112 109 123 123 
120 116 132 131 
126 121 139 138 
131 126 144 142 
135 130 148 148 
139 134 153 153 
144 140 158 158 
ee 148 145 163 162 
155 153 170 168 

183 


Table IV shows comparative percentile norms for both freshmen 
and sophomore groups. The almost identical tables indicate that 
a year in college will result in no changes in the distributions in 
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Tables I and II. That we acquire a certain amount of social grace, 
social dramatizations, and skill in social avoidance in college, seems 
to have obscured our view and even deluded us into the belief that 
college life and education were cultures of social conduct and social 
desire. But the test results indicate that there is neither improve- 
ment in social behavior nor in social preferences after a year in col- 
lege. The various social activity programs and extra-curricular pro- 
grams of secondary schools and colleges have claimed conscientiously 
to fill in the gaps left vacant by the academic activities. However, 
our findings here challenge these claims and render us incredulous 
of them. 


One may ask, “Are you sure that the fault does not lie with the 
tests?” Of course, we cannot be sure, but there are several sources 
of evidence in favor of the tests. An analysis of the test content 
shows that the content is made up of pertinent social behavior sit- 
uations. Also at one college the entire freshman class was given 
both of these tests and the “Minnesota Scale for the Survey of Opin- 
ions” by Rundquist and Sletto. A limited group was also given the 
Bernrenter, “Personality Inventory.” The correlations between the 
Social Behavior and the other tests were: Bernrenter, “Personality 
Inventory,” .48; “Minnesota Survey of Opinions,” general adjust- 
ment, .56. The correlation of the Social Preferences with the Bern- 
renter “Personality Inventory” was .53 and with the “Minnesota 
Survey of Opinions” was .49. Sixty randomly selected students 
were used with the Bernrenter “Personality Inventory” and one 
hundred randomly selected students for the “Minnesota Survey of 
Opinions.” 

A further evidence of reliability was the repetition of the tests 
with a small number after a lapse of some three months’ time. The 
correlations with the scores made on other tests and the reliability 
coefficients indicate both reasonable validity and reliability. While 
this study is still incomplete and no permanent conclusions can be 
based upon it, in so far as it is reliable, it indicates that basic pat- 
terns of social behavior and social desires are developed prior to 
college entrance. Should further investigations confirm the findings 
of this initial study, it will become apparent that the direction of 
the social development of the child in the home, in the junior high 
school, and in the senior high school are important educational re- 
sponsibilities. It is not known to what extent other traits of per- 
sonality are basically determined prior to college entrance and which 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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AN EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM 
IN ENGLISH 


Preston C. FARRAR 


T WOULD be an interesting study, if we had time for it, to con- 
| he the different principles or theories or ideas that have seemed 
to guide the makers of English curricula in the past. Among these 
controlling ideas, each apparently dominant for the time, have been 
the ethical value or influence of the book selected, the literary pe- 
riod to which it belonged, the type of literature that it represented, 
the kind and amount of information that it contained, its relative 
difficulty, and its interest for young people. Variations of some of 
these ideas have controlled also in the course in composition. Re- 
cently the National Council of Teachers of English issued in a vol- 
ume of 320 pages a curriculum in which the basic idea both for lit- 
erature and expression is the experiences through which it seems 
necessary or desirable for children to pass, actually or vicariously. 

I have been studying this volume with considerable care. Be- 
fore offering any criticisms of it, I wish to give the reader as ac- 
curate an idea of it as possible. It is not in the strict sense of the 
word a curriculum, but a plan of organized material and activities 
out of which school systems or individual schools may make their 
own curricula. It is divided into the following parts: literature, 
reading, creative expression, communication, corrective teaching, and 
electives. Each part is divided into groups or types of experience 
called strands, which are divided in turn into units. The strand 
names the type of activity that may be used in any grade; the unit, 
the particular activity that can be assigned to a given grade. 

For instance, in Literature Experiences for grades 7-12, under 
the strand or group, “enjoying action,” there are six units arranged 
apparently in the order of increasing difficulty or of the growing 
maturity of pupils. The instruction for the maker of a school cur- 
riculum is to take one unit of each strand for each grade. In this 
strand, then, grade 7 would take unit one, “to enjoy animal stories” ; 
grade 8 would take unit 2, “to engage vicariously in human adventure 
in easy settings with simple plots,” and so on. As there are just 
six units in this strand, the unit for each grade would be practically 
determined; but as each unit contains a list of typical materials 
(books or shorter pieces), a school would have considerable free- 
dom in selecting particular pieces to be read. In some strands there 
are many more units ; consequently several units may be taken in one 
grade. 
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Each year’s work in literature would consist of one or more units 
from each of the following types or strands: 


Enjoying action 

Exploring the physical world 
Exploring the social world 
Studying human nature 
Sharing lyric emotion 

Giving fancy rein 

Solving puzzles 

Listening to radio broadcasts 
Enjoying photoplays 


In other parts of the work in English similar plans are followed. 
Each year’s course would include four types of practical reading: 
discursive reading, problem reading, reading for report, and refer- 
ence reading. In speech experiences, units are grouped under the 
following heads: social conversation, telephone conversation, in- 
terviews and conferences, discussion, questions and answers, organ- 
izations, special occasion speeches. Writing experience units are 
grouped under the following: social letters, business letters, news 
stories, reports, opinions. There are sets of units also in creative 
writing and in instrumental grammar. The latter, however, finds 
no place in the specimen programs for different years, but is to be 
taught incidentally, as is usage, in connection with speech and writ- 
ing. There are also chapters on corrective work in reading and 
speech, and on elective courses. 

The makers of the curriculum state at the beginning as their 
guiding principle that “experience is the best of all schools” and 
organize their materials and activities throughout on that assumption. 
They assert that the ideal curriculum consists of well-selected ex- 
periences. That is, to be sure, the latest (Or is it the very latest? 
Or how long will it be the latest?) scheme for organizing all educa- 
tion. 

Let us examine for a moment this doctrine based on the old 
adage. If the doctrine means anything at all, it means that educa- 
tion should be made up of ordinary life experiences. And that 
means that it excludes those special experiences that in the past have 
existed only in the realm of education and have been devised for the 
sole purpose of giving the knowledge and skill that have been consid- 
ered desirable preparation for later experiences. Otherwise the theory 
disappears or the whole question is begged. But is it true that ex- 
perience is the best teacher ; that is, that each individual’s life experi- 
ences are the chief means by which he learns, that going through an 
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experience is the best preparation for going through that experience 
and others like it? The whole history of the race disproves the claim. 
If it were true, there would be no advancement of civilization; for 
it is only by learning from the experience of others that a new gen- 
eration advances beyond its predecessors. Many people learn little 
or nothing from experience. It is only by studying the record of the 
collected and organized experience of others that the individual can 
make more than the most elementary progress. The arts, the crafts, 
the professions all demand thorough preparation through observation 
and study before the experience. What of the physician who would 
learn the practice of medicine wholly by practicing it? And what of 
his patients? What of the engineer who would build a bridge without 
years of careful study? 

But what truth, then, is there in the old saying? Simply this, 
that some real learning comes not so much from the experience itself 
as from the observation and reflection of the person who passes 
through it, while much other learning comes from the observation 
and memory and reflection of others which has been organized as 
material for instruction. There is no proof whatever that most learn- 
ing comes through experience alone. 

Much of what I have written the advocates of the experience 
plan will no doubt admit. But they will say that it does not prove 
that experiences should not be the centers about which the instruc- 
tion should be gathered and which should determine the structure of 
the curriculum. Of course it does not. But the theory that ordi- 
nary life experiences should be the centers of the curriculum is 
nevertheless a pure assumption, workable no doubt in some parts of 
the curriculum, very questionable in others. 

If education means bringing about desired changes in the ,indi- 
vidual, does it not seem equally reasonable to say that the problem 
should be stated in terms of those changes, and that they should be 
the determining ideas, the centers about which the instruction should 
be gathered? And ought not the problem of the curriculum to be to 
find the materials, the processes, the activities of teacher and pupil 
that will most effectively produce those changes? Whether those 
processes, those activities, are the ordinary experiences of life is the 
question that has yet to be settled. 

One consideration that throws grave doubt on the claim that they 
are is the fact that in most human proceedings, whether in building 
houses or educating children, actions have to come in the order in 
which they are needed. One thing prepares for another. Step B 
cannot be taken until step A is mastered. Ordinary life experiences 
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are not arranged in any such order and it is doubtful whether they 
can be. In many cases the preparation most needed is not an ordi- 
nary experience at all but a technical exercise devised by educators. 
And here again the question is whether better results may not be at- 
tained with less expenditure of time and energy by organizing the 
things to be learned in the order in which they can be most easily 
learned and in which they will be most helpful for the learning of 
other things. 

So much for theory. When we come to the application of theory 
to the actual making of a curriculum, we find that in some parts of 
the work there is apparently little conflict between theories. This 
is more generally true of the sections on speech and composition than 
of that on literature. As a result these seem to be the most satis- 
factory parts of the “Experience Curriculum.” But even here the 
difficulties of the plan are evident. Under telephone conversation, 
for instance, there are ten units, each an ordinary experience. But 
in each case technical matters are dragged in that have no more con- 
nection with the unit in question than with any other. To secure 
variety in shopping by telephone, for example, the student is told to 
substitute participial phrases for adjective and adverbial clauses. In 
making arrangements about a party (the next year), he is told to 
use verbal nouns and infinitives. And so on with each unit. Could 
anything be more artificial? All which shows that the makers of the 
Curriculum feel the need of giving a good deal of technical instruc- 
tion; but to be consistent with their plan, they must not teach it in 
any coherent and orderly fashion, but must subordinate it to unre- 
lated matters and scatter it in fragments all through the course. 

The subject of grammar they introduce most apologetically, as if 
they were afraid of losing caste with the leaders of the great gram- 
mar-phobia movement of twenty years ago. It is difficult for one 
who has formed the habit of doing his own thinking to realize the 
awe with which many teachers regard certain so-called scientific in- 
vestigations, and the uncritical readiness with which they accept 
the conclusions of the investigators, who, it is reported, are some- 
times much less sure of their conclusions after they have secured 
their Ph.D.’s than they were when they were writing their disserta- 
tions. 

Is there any grammar in the new syllabus? many teachers will 
ask. Yes, plenty of it. But (hush!) “no time at all is to be taken 
to teach it.” Most of it must not be called grammar but usage, 
though the chapter on usage is full of grammatical terms. Yet pupils 
are not to be expected to use these terms. Only the teacher uses 
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them. They are to be just a special kind of teacher’s language. But 
whatever the teacher does, he must not teach any grammar “sep- 
arately.” Separately from what? From a telephone conversation or 
a discussion of the American Revolution, apparently. No, but he 
must teach each principle as an isolated fact, separately from the 
things with which it is logically associated and which could be taught 
most easily and effectively in connection with it. I have seen enough 
of the results of this kind of teaching to know that it produces in- 
accurate knowledge and slipshod thinking. 

But the development of accurate, discriminating, logical think- 
ing, which to my mind ought to be one of the chief concerns of 
teachers of English, receives very scant consideration in this doc- 
ument. I find no “guided experience” in detecting and analyzing 
or refuting fallacious reasoning such as besets our pupils on every 
hand, no specific suggestions to guard them against fallacies in their 
own thinking. But I find innumerable suggestions about matters of 
convention and style in speaking and writing. 

When we turn to the literature and reading sections of the Cur- 
riculum, we find likewise much that is good mixed with a good deal 
that is questionable or objectionable. I found myself reading various 
suggestions with entire approval until I came on such a sweeping 
dogmatic assertion as this, “The intrinsic worth of such [the au- 
thor’s] experiences is the only valid reason for reading literature” ; 
or this “The use of oral reading in the literature class should be con- 
fined to (1) citation and (2) prepared reading of passages notable 
for melody or dramatic quality” ; or this, “Much of the class work . . . 
in literature must be entirely individual.” Mark you their absolute 
must. And in contrast with the second assertion read the admirable 
second chapter of Fairchild’s “Teaching of Poetry in the High 
School,” and his opinion, (which would be better, qualified), given 
in the third, that the reading of a poem should begin in class—the 
teacher reading, of course. 

It seems a safe inference from a good many things said or im- 
plied in this discussion that the framers of this curriculum would 
greatly reduce the class teaching of literature, evidently believing that 
average high school pupils do not need it or that they would be bet- 
ter off if left to read by themselves with only occasional (and it 
would have to be very occasional) help to individuals from the 
teacher. Whether this implies a very low opinion of the teaching 
ability of the average teacher or a very high opinion of the read- 
ing ability of the average pupil, I have no means of knowing. But 
if there is one thing that every experienced and observant teacher 
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does know it is that average high school pupils do not read literature 
of ordinary difficulty with intelligence. They are careless, unob- 
servant, or indifferent readers; and there is no reason for sup- 
posing that the mere experience of reading will change these char- 
acteristics. The only instruction mentioned in the Curriculum that 
might tend to improve them is that suggested for retarded pupils. 
Average pupils need the stimulus, the interest, the illumination, the 
questioning that will set their minds at work, which a live teacher 
will give them in class teaching better than in any other way. 

Neither in this section nor in the separate one on reading do 
the authors seem to have any conception of the great importance of 
questioning in teaching literature. They never suggest the value 
of the question in stimulating alertness, observation, imagination, 
feeling, thinking. Their only reference to questions is in their 
condemnation of “spiritless question-and-answer rehearsal of the 
facts just read,” a practice which no teacher who really knows his 
business will be guilty of. It is hard to imagine a great teacher of 
literature who is not a skilful questioner. 

In the actual assignment of pieces of literature to units in dif- 
ferent strands for use in different grades we see the most striking 
difficulties that the experience theory brings upon its devotees. 
These difficulties result largely from the fact that books are as- 
signed according to two principles which are sometimes in conflict 
with each other. The main guiding principle is to distribute books 
according to the life experiences that they are thought to represent. 
At the same time the authors assert the necessity of placing every 
selection where it will be within the intellectual and emotional range 
of the pupils who are to read it. There are seven strands 
or types of experience, besides the enjoyment of radios and photo- 
plays, from each of which each grade is to select a_ unit. 
The general types of experience, then, are to be the same for 
every year from the seventh to the twelfth. Why? But it is in 
the assignment of books to particular units that the chief 
difficulty arises; for there are both easy and difficult books that 
belong, according to content, in the same unit, and the same book 
may express different types of experience. For instance, in the same 
unit I find “A Son of the Middle Border” and “The Education of 
Henry Adams”; “A Tale of Two Cities” and “The Ring and the 
Book.” But more surprising are some of the units, the so-called pri- 
mary objectives, under which the committee has placed certain 
books. The primary objective in reading DeMille’s anthology, “Amer- 
ican Poetry,” is to enjoy travel and explorers and pioneers; that for 
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Shaw’s “Saint Joan” is to participate in man’s desire to know more 
about his fellow. man; and that for “Silas Marner,” and “David Cop- 
perfield” and “The Luck of Roaring Camp” is not the delightful ex- 
perience of reading these stories or even developing the capacity 
to enjoy others like them, but it is “to observe man’s industrial ex- 
pansion”! There are also some surprising assignments of books to 
grades. According to the outline on page 296 the following poems 
are suggested for reading in what is usually the second year of the 
four year course, the tenth grade: “Renascence” (Millay), “Euclid 
Alone Has Looked on Beauty Bare” (Millais!), “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn,” “Dover Beach,” “On his Blindness” “Ozymandias,” and “Tl 
Penseroso.” How any experienced teacher can consider these poems 
suitable reading for average fifteen-year-olds is hard to understand. 
And “Il Penseroso” put in the tenth grade but “L’Allegro” reserved 
for the twelfth! 

I might cite numerous other instances of the same sort of thing. 
' I might comment on some illogical classifications and arrangements 
of experiences, the point of view now being that of an ordinary ex- 
perience, now that of knowledge to be acquired, now that of type of 
book, now that of technique or something else, and the order some- 
times quite incomprehensible. For example, “Gunga Din” and “The 
Ballad of (the) East and (the) West,” which are just the kind of 
thing that ninth year pupils like, are placed late in the course (in 
the last year apparently) because they come under the head of 
“lyric expressions of human brotherhood.” I might enlarge on the 
fact that nowhere in the regular course of study is there a suggestion 
that high school pupils should learn anything about authors or about 
the history of the literature of England or America or that there 
should be any correlation between the literature they read and the 
history they study. I might even speak of the practical difficulty 
of following this syllabus, especially of the difficulty of printing, or 
of supplying books containing the required material. 

But I must stop. I have said enough to show the dangers of ac- 
cepting a theory without sufficient thought and then riding it to 
death no matter how hard the going. I regret that so much of what 
I have written seems unfavorable. The preparation of the “Experi- 
ence Curriculum” was an enterprise very much worth undertaking. 
There is much that is good in it. Every English teacher ought to 
have a copy of it, although he cannot be advised to accept it with- 
out question. The statement that it is to be revised is welcome news. 
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THE MODERN TREND OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Fioyp T. SIEWERT 


University of North Carolina 


HERE HAVE been numerous controversies with regard to 
what should be included in a high school physical education 
program. In our present educational institutions we find various 
types of physical education programs, some contributing desirable 
and favorable concomitant learnings, while others are unsatisfactory 
: in many respects. Before mentioning the physical activities that 
should be included in a high school program, it is well that we have 
a mutual understanding of the things for which we are striving. 

One of the widely known and generally accepted definitions of 
the aim of physical education is, “to provide skilled leadership and 


} adequate facilities that will afford an opportunity for the individual 
’ or group to act in situations that are physically wholesome, men- 
? tally stimulating and satisfying, and socially sound.”? 


By physically wholesome is meant the control of environmental 
factors which are hazardous in the program; such as dust, cleanli- 
’ ness, communicable disease, and safe equipment. These factors are 
’ not sufficient to make an activity physically wholesome unless we 
: take into consideration the condition of the participant and the physi- 
; ological results. It would be possible for an individual with a se- 

rious heart defect to take part in an activity conducted in a whole- 
some environment, only to find the exercise too strenuous and physi- 
ologically undesirable. Therefore, it must be conducted in healthy 

surroundings and meet the physiological needs of the participant. 
When adequate provisions in which the student is required to 
think in relation to the situation present are provided, we find it 
mentally stimulating and satisfying. One cannot play well a game 
' of tag football, soccer, volleyball, basketball, or tennis without the 
mental powers guiding physical expression. In the past it was the 
consensus of opinion to train and develop the mind in the classroom 
and send the body to the gymnasium for the purpose of mastering 
physical needs. The modern educator no longer advocates this dual- 
istic method of training young men and women, unless the physical 
education program is strictly formal. In a strictly formal program, 
consisting of arms up and arms down and similar exercises, you 


1jJ. F. Williams, The Principles of Physical Education, p. 284. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1930. 
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reach the end without the conception of the entire picture present. 
Educational institutions are endeavoring to train young men and 
women to meet reality and use their capacities to the fullest extent. 
Is the formal program providing individual or group situations which 
are mentally stimulating and satisfying? Is the young man able to 
progress and develop desirable concomitant learnings which will 
strengthen his personality and enable him to live most and serve 
best ? 


It seems as if the formal physical education program is closely 
correlated with the old traditional curriculum including only the 
“three r’s,” reading, writing, and arithmetic. The “three r’s” are 
fundamental tools in education but merely one part of the whoie 
picture involved, just as formal exercises are tools in physical edu- 
cation but have limited mentally stimulating and satisfying attributes. 
Many formal exercises require very little cogitating and usually the 
physical expression is mimicked after the leader. 


Are formal exercises mentally satisfying? The American youth 
usually prefers playing to regimental physical expressions. This 
is not only true of physical education but likewise for the entire so- 
cial order. People in the United States are living in a democracy 
and these principles are usually followed in the various phases of 
living. How many boys prefer formal exercises to a game of foot- 
ball in a vacant lot? How many young men prefer doing formal 
exercises to playing volleyball or basket ball at the Y. M. C. A.? 
The answer is a relative few. Therefore, if formal routine is not 
characteristic of the American youth, formal exercises are somewhat 
out of line in our present physical education program. We don’t 
do the “daily dozen” in preference to playing golf during our leisure 
moments and it’s rather an injustice to require of those under our 
supervision. 


By “socially sound” is meant to provide adequate provisions for 
the development of social and moral values. Some of the qualities con- 
tributing to normal social adjustment are: honesty, fair dealing, 
loyalty, courtesy, courage, self-discipline, and thoughtfulness. These 
are some of the finer qualities received from physical participation 
and contribute a great deal to one’s personal traits. 


The physical education program is not complete unless it includes 
a health examination. In fact, it is the crux of the whole situation, 
for it is only through the findings of the health examination, properly 
devised, properly conducted, and accurately interpreted that we can 
determine the needs of each individual, and thus set up a program 
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which will be in harmony with and which will help us to approxi- 
mate the aim of the department of physical education. 

Each school should aim to build an accumulative health record 
of each student enrolled and establish his academic and physical pro- 
gram around this record. Each member of the student body should 
be given a comprehensive health examination before he is permitted 
to attend his physical education classes. Upon the findings of the 
health examination rests the individual needs of each student. That 
student without serious physical defects is classified in group “A” 
and permitted to participate in the normal schedule of vigorous com- 
petitive activities. The student with physical incapacities is classified 
in group “B” because his physical status is such as to prohibit him 
from carrying a normal schedule of vigorous activities. The stu- 
dents in group “B” may be assigned to classes or individual work 
in restricted or moderated recreational activities for the improve- 
ment of their defects. 

The following activities are suited for boys of high school age 
having a health examination rating of “A”: speedball, touch foot- 
ball, boxing, wrestling, track, baseball, basketball, playground ball, 
volleyball, giant volleyball, water polo, swimming, apparatus, tum- 
bling, golf, handball, and games of low organization. If there is a 
physical education requirement of one year, it is well that the boy 
participate in at least four individual different activities during the 
vear, one being an individual sport. This will give the student a 
playing knowledge of four physical hobbies in which he may con- 
tinue participation during his coliege career or after graduation. 

With more leisure time today it is hoped the student will whole- 
somely utilize this time and follow the activity road to Utopia. Some 
schools have already started sport orientation classes in the regular 
physical education program for the purpose of enlightening the stu- 
dents on the rules and regulations of the major activities so they will 
become intelligent spectators and receive the utmost from witness- 
ing interscholastic games. If physical activities, playing or witness- 
ing, is our solution to the leisure time problem and the health of the 
nation, then it is up to us to educate our students and the public. 

Upon the recommendation of the school or county physician the 
following activities are suited for boys of high school age with a 
health examination rating of “B”: golf, volleyball, hiking, tennis, 
apparatus, archery, horseshoes, handball, and games of low organiza- 
tion. No activity, restricted or corrective, should be prescribed ex- 
cept through the endorsement or recommendation of a physician. 
(Continued on Page 159) 
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_ THE ADULT EDUCATION STAFF 


M. R. Trasue, Director* 
Division of Education, University of North Carolina 


HE POLICIES adopted by a superintendent of schools witi 

regard to the staff of his adult education program reflect im- 
mediately his professional appraisal of the program itself. If he 
gives little attention to the qualifications of those who undertake 
to teach the adult education classes in his community, you may 
know at once that he has little confidence in the value of adult educa- 
tion and that he does not really consider it a part of his public school 
program. If he permits the adult education staff to be recruited 
chiefly from the less well-paid members of his public school fac- 
ulties, allowing them to teach after school and in the evenings in 
order to add to their incomes, you may guess that he looks upon 
adult education as a temporary educational fad. He probably wants 
to be able to claim credit for having such a program, but it is doubt- 
ful whether he has taken the trouble to do a great amount of careful 
thinking about it. 

The administrative officer who has taken the time to look care- 
fully into the values and possibilities of adult education has more 
than likely recognized it as a really important and integral part of his 
total public school program. If he has grasped the full significance 
of this work with adults, you may expect to find him taking a lead- 
ing part himself in the organization and administration of the pro- 
gram, and you will probably note that he is actively seeking, from 
his own staff and from every other convenient source, the most com- 
petent persons available for the various positions in the adult educa- 
tion staff. The vital importance of adult education work in the to- 
tal educational program of his community is likely to be so strongly 
felt by the thoroughly informed superintendent that he will not be 
entirely satisfied with the best trained teachers obtainable for his 
adult education staff. 

While there are, perhaps, certain characteristics that all mem- 
bers of an adult education staff should possess in common, it is 
absolutely essential that each member of such a staff should pos- 
sess the distinctive abilities needed in doing his specific task un- 
usually well. Up to the present we have been relatively uncritical 
of the teachers’ colleges and universities that accept high school 


* An address before the Adult Education Division of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association at New Orleans, February 22, 1937. 
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graduates as if they were all equal in their fitness for teaching, 
give them a certain four-year sequence of college courses, and then 
certify that they are qualified teachers of high school students in 
science, mathematics, or social studies. Uniform effectiveness in the 
teachers produced by such mass-production methods is far from a 
reality. In our public school classes for boys and girls we have felt 
reasonably sure that if one teacher fails to produce important re- 
sults the next one will probably make up for it, but in classes for 
adults we find that if a teacher fails to produce results there is little 
likelihood that there will be any next one. Adult students have no 
fear whatever of compulsory attendance laws and truant officers 
If a teacher fails to live up to the expectations of an adult student, 
he is likely not only to take no more courses, but also to withdraw 
at once from the course in which he is disappointed, and even to 
demand reimbursement for the time he has already wasted in at- 
tending its classes. The adult student is unwilling to accept substi- 
tutes for the skills or knowledge he hoped to obtain by taking a 
course. An acceptable teacher of adults must be able to produce 
the specific results expected by his students and to make these stu- 
dents eager to learn more about the subject. 

The qualifications of a member of an adult education staff must 
vary, therefore, in terms of the specific task to be accomplished. 
General education and culture are not without value, but they are 
far from being enough. One who is to be successful in leading the 
adults of a community in an activity must himself be adept in that 
activity. A college diploma or a teacher’s certificate does not guaran- 
tee that its owner will be able to lead adults effectively in garden- 
ing, social dancing, dramatics, musical productions, or interior dec- 
oration. A master’s degree from an academic institution is not 
valid evidence that its possessor is able to explain clearly the in- 
tricate problems of public taxation or of the social security pro- 
gram. A Ph.D. degree is not proof of ability to lead a discussion 
of local health hazards, juvenile delinquency, or home training of 
the child’s character. 

The method to be used in dealing with each group of adults must 
be in harmony with the character and purpose of the group, which 
will be determined in large measure by the manner in which it was 
recruited. The staff member in charge of an adult group must in 
one case be an effective leader of such an activity as china painting, 
in another case an interesting and well-informed lecturer on Ameri- 
can colonial history, and in another a capable leader of group dis- 
cussions in the problems of local government. Each member of 
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the adult education staff must be especially well qualified to deal 
effectively and by appropriate techniques with the particular group 
of adults to which he is assigned. 

The combination of qualities demanded of a successful leader in 
public forum discussions, for example, are perhaps a bit more rare 
than some of those who have advocated such discussions realize. 
In addition to having an extensive knowledge of the subject under 
discussion and all of the attitudes, character traits, and general qual- 
ifications needed by other members of the adult education staff, 
the public discussion leader needs certain distinctive qualities that 
are not so necessary in a lecturer, executive, or leader of other ac- 
tivities. The appearance and voice of the public discussion leader 
must be such as will immediately command attention and confidence. 
He must possess an unusually strong personal desire to discover the 
real truth about any situation, but he must have a great tolerance 
for other persons who may be prejudiced by ignorance or blinded by 
emotion. He must himself have definite convictions and strong ideals 
about modern life and social institutions, but he must be able to hold 
the sincere respect of those who disagree, oppose, or ridicule his po- 
sition. He must be extremely resourceful and quick-witted in pre- 
venting members of his group from taking offense at each other when 
disagreements arise, and he must avoid taking offense himself, 
regardless of how personal any member of his group may become. 
He must be able and willing to help the inarticulate and illogical 
individual to express his views, even though it is evident that they 
are not well founded. No one can be expected to succeed as a leader 
of public discussion groups if there is selfishness, meanness, or in- 
tolerance in his character. 

While each different task in the adult education program de- 
mands special qualifications for its effective accomplishment, I be- 
lieve there are certain qualities that should be required of every mem- 
ber of the adult education staff. The attitude of every staff member 
toward the adults being served should be one of genuine personal 
interest and helpfulness. There is no place in the adult education 
staff for the person who desires merely to do something to help the 
poor and unfortunate. The patronizing attitude sometimes dis- 
played by school teachers toward their pupils should never be per- 
mitted in adult classes. The military or dominant, driving attitude 
of other teachers is equally objectionable and will quickly put an 
end to the usefulness of the entire adult education program. Aduit 
students must be led and inspired, not petted or driven. They 
expect to be treated as self-respecting adults rather than as children, 
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paupers, or servants. The attitudes of the adult education statf 
member must be such as will reveal his sincere human interest in 
helping those who desire to help themselves. 

Enthusiasm for the work he is doing is another indispensable 
characteristic of staff members. The effective teacher of adults 
must possess in a high degree the qualities he is trying to develop 
in those working with him, for what he is will probably have much 
more effect on many people than what he says. In this type of 
work one must possess the positive, attractive type of personality 
that stimulates and awakens the latent personalities of others and 
leads them to heights of achievement they had not previously con- 
sidered possible for themselves. The attractiveness and _ vitality 
that grows out of enthusiasm for one’s work must be so strong that 
the entire group of adults will be caught and carried along by it. 

Every member of the adult education staff should believe thor- 
oughly in democratic institutions and in the worth of individual 
human beings. This involves not only a strong belief in the rule ot 
the majority, but an equally strong belief in protection of the mi- 
nority. Every individual who has examined the facts about any 
problem and formed an opinion should feel confident that his opin- 
ion will be given a respectful hearing by the adult education statt. 
Democracy as a philosophy of government depends for its success 
quite as much upon the right of minorities to be heard as upon the 
right of- majorities to determine the rules. No person should be 
employed on the staff of the adult education program unless he is 
anxious to support both of these groups in their democratic rights 
and privileges. 

Every member of an adult education staff should certainly have 
a working knowledge of the conditions under which learning actually 
takes place. Whether this knowledge has been obtained from a 
systematic course in educational psychology, from practical experi- 
ence, or from some other source is not of great importance, but 
one must have the knowledge and use it effectively if adult students 
are to develop satisfactorily under his guidance. The teacher of 
adults or of children should never forget, for example, that the 
nervous connection between a given situation and its appropriate 
response is strengthened when the individual experiences satisfac- 
tion as a consequence of making the response to the situation. Un- 
less the individual himself makes the response and feels the satis- 
faction, the connection will not be strengthened. What the teacher 
says or does is of no significance, except in so far as it affects what 
the student feels, thinks, does, and says. Learning takes place as 
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a consequence of the learner’s own reactions rather than because of 
the teacher’s activities. 

Whether or not the making of a given reaction to a given situa- 
tion will actually result in satisfaction, and in consequent learning, 
depends chiefly upon the iearner’s attitudes and purposes at the mo- 
ment. If an individual is anxious to learn a new stitch in the sew- 
ing class or a new step in the dancing class, the making of that 
stitch or step when the proper situation arises will produce a certain 
amount of satisfaction and an appreciable amount of learning. If 
the individual has no interest in learning a new stitch, however, she 
will probably learn little or nothing about it, regardless of how 
often the teacher shows her how to make it. Furthermore, no 
satisfaction is likely to be felt, and consequently no learning is likely 
to occur, if the student finds it impossible to make the rigit stitch, 
step, or other appropriate response. Similarly, no satisfaction and 
no consequent learning are to be expected if the student cannot 
identify the situation in which the stitch or step needs to be made. 
If the student’s dominant purpose is one which will be served by 
his making of that response to the situation, however, and if he 
can make the response and can identify the situation, learning is al- 
most certain to follow the making of the response to the situation. 

The effective teacher of adults, or of children, always employs 
these psychological mechanisms in bringing about learning, even 
though he may possibly be quite unable to explain it. The suc- 
cessful teacher studies his students to find out just what situations 
each can identify, just what responses each can make, and just what 
purposes and motives are strongest in each individual. If forty 
women come together to hear a lecture on “How to Make Beaten 
Biscuit,” the lecturer may be fairly certain, of course, that most of 
them possess a real desire to know how to make beaten biscuit, and 
she can have some confidence that many of them will be able to do 
the things she suggests in the sequence she recommends. Some 
learning will undoubtedly occur, because a number of her hearers 
will later secure real satisfaction from doing the things suggested. 
On the other hand, little if any learning would be apt to take place 
if this same lecture were delivered by the same speaker to an audi- 
ence that had come expecting to hear a lecture on “How to Or- 
ganize a Rotary Club.” The more fully a teacher knows what re- 
sponses are available, what situations are identifiable, and what 
motives are dominant in each student, the more certain he can be 
of being able to arrange matters so that the student will make the 
right response to the situation and that he will then feel a glow of 
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satisfaction strong enough to strengthen the tendency to make that 
particular response again whenever that situation occurs. 

The effective teacher of adults will be careful to make sure, 
also, that the situation in which a student learns a given response 
is as much as possible like the situations in which he will later have 
to use the response. The adult education staff member may not 
be able to tell you all about the “transfer of training” by means 
of “identical elements in the situation,” but he will be able to use 
the principle effectively. The effective teacher of adults, perhaps 
even more than the public school teacher of children, will try to 
see to it that the student's purpose, which is always such a domi- 
nant element in each later practical situation, is equally as strong 
and vital in the learning situation. Even an adult student might not 
recognize a life situation, in which he wanted very much to accom- 
plish a certain practical result, as being identical with a class-rooin 
situation to which he had learned to make an appropriate response, 
unless the class-room situation had also been dominated by a similar 
strong purpose to accomplish a definite result. Whether he under- 
stands exactly why or not, the effective teacher of adult students 
will see to it that the learning situations he uses are not mere class- 
room exercises, but are real and purposeful situations of the very 
type for which the students are preparing themselves. 

The superintendent of schools who desires each member of his 
adult education staff to possess all of these qualities in common, 
plus the special characteristics and abilities necessary for the dis- 
charge of his specific responsibilities, will not sit back and wait for 
a list of applicants from which to choose staff members. He will 
go out himself and actively search for teachers and leaders who have 
the necessary knowledge, skill, and personality to do the particular 
tasks that must be done. The type of person needed on this stafi 
will, in most cases, be already engaged and very busy on an ex- 
tremely interesting job. It is a great mistake to believe that a suc- 
cessful adult education program can be manned by people who do 
not already have good jobs. Most of the really well qualified statf 
members will have to be taken from other work in which they are 
both deeply interested and highly successful. 

In most communities very few persons will be found to be fully 
qualified for adult education work. Most of those who are found 
to be qualified will probably have had little formal training for the 
type of work that is to be done. If an adequate staff is to be de- 
veloped, some effective in-service training will need to be planned 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by CARLETON E. PRESTON 


CONCERNING REFERENCE WoRK 


| OUR MARCH issue appeared a review of a publication whose 
principal purpose was to cultivate one important library skill— 
the use of an index. Such skill is not really quite as simple as it ap- 
pears at first glance. Not only does the student have to know how 
to look up a topic, in the sense of recognizing the alphabetical ar- 
rangement of a good index, including subheads, but, more difficult, 
he has to know what words to look up. Often these words are not 
the particular ones concerning which the problem originated. The 
manufacture of tiling, for example, may not be listed under “tiling” 
or “tile,” but may be described at some length in a section devoted 
to “ceramics,” “pottery,” or “clay products.” In order to find out 
some fact concerning the observance of Washington’s birthday one 
may have to look under “holidays, legal.” These particular illustra- 
tions call for substituting a class name for that of a member of the 
class; others could be found where a synonym may be available in 
the index when the original word is not. Many instances could thus 
be cited in which, since no index is all-inclusive, untrained students 
are faced with real difficulties, in the overcoming of which real teach- 
ing is required. 

But let us go on to the next step. How well do young people 
succeed in selecting, from the passages thus found, data that are 
really worth while? 

The degree of success shown here appears to depend on several 
factors. The greatest of these is probably the nature of the stimulus 
that precedes the act. If a student, in the course of his work, has 
raised a definite question in his own mind, and is eager to find its 
answer in order to use it in advancing his project, there is little doubt 
that, so far as he is able to understand what he reads, he will make an 
intelligent choice. Furthermore, by constantly searching out the 
meaning of expressions new to him, he will improve his reading 
ability as he goes. If the answer to his question is not essential to 
the solution of his problem, but represents merely a side issue of 
possible interest, he will concentrate less upon getting it, and will 
perhaps read more leisurely, even at times forgetting his first ob- 
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ject of search because of the attraction of other bits of information 
that meet his eye. Possibly at the end he will have secured his an- 
swer in addition to a number of other new ideas. 

Both of the foregoing assume that the student sets himself the 
task of consulting references. To secure self-initiated work on the 
part of the student is to create the ideal situation. Would that we 
might bring it about more often. But how is the student prone to 
react when the reference is assigned by the teacher? Most classes 
have not reached the point where such reference activity is wholly 
self-stimulated. 

It has been this columnist’s experience that under these con- 
ditions a great variety of things may happen. The abler students 
may bring in excellent reports touching on the real essentials, organ- 
izing them well, and preparing themselves to discuss their topics 
orally in addition. The weakest ones may perhaps copy paragraphs 
verbatim, in which case, with little questioning on the teacher’s part, 
it often becomes apparent that no idea of the real meaning has pen- 
etrated the students’ brains. (Someone has cynically said that much 
college instruction consists of the passing of information from the 
lecture notes of the professor to the notebook of the student with- 
out its lingering in the brain of either individual.) Between these 
two extremes will come all sorts of reports, some consisting of cop- 
ied passages or of irrelevant statistics, others of data given in the 
students’ own words, to be sure, but of no special significance to the 
problem at hand, and of little value as concerns the building up of a 
background of useful knowledge. It seems quite evident that with- 
out training, large numbers of pupils have very little conception of 
how to select matter which, for them, is really worth while. That 
this is true is further evidenced by the type of student letters re- 
ceived through the mails at intervals by college scientists: “Please 
send me as soon as possible all the information you have on elec- 
tricity,” or “light,” or on some other broad field involving work of 
a lifetime. 

It seems quite evident that if teachers are to expect good results 
from reference assignments, they must take steps to train pupils in 
good reference habits. Some time ago the point was made in this 
column that such assignments made were often too broad in scope, 
and too indefinite, and that reports upon more limited and well-de- 
fined areas of information were preferable. Within this limitation 
two procedures can be employed. The first, a temporary expedient 
perhaps, is to use care that the assignments shall be made in the 
form of definite questions whose answers are to be sought. This con- 
fines the search to certain distinct topics, leaving to the student only 
the task of determining which matters are pertinent and which are 
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not. This method has the good qualities of eliminating much use- 
less material, and of training in selection when the basis is deter- 
mined in advance; but except as the student learns through imita- 
tion, it may not train him to establish his own bases of selection. 

In order to do this it may be better, for a space of time sufficient 
to establish the habit, to preface reference assignments with some 
such questions as the following: What would people ordinarily want 
to know about this topic? What should we like to know? (What is 
it? Where does it come from? How is it obtained? How abun- 
dant is it? How does it work? Of what use is it? etc., depending 
on the nature of the topic.) Again: What makes a report valuable? 
(Its completeness ; so expressed as to denote mastery ; good organiza- 
tion; clear, grammatical English, the pupil’s own; neat; major 
sources of information given whenever these can be of possible serv- 
ice to others; reasonable pupil vocabulary.) And once more: What 
can be done to make the report interesting to readers or listeners? 
(Use pictures, demonstrations, specimens, diagrams, charts, etc., so 
far as these are pertinent and available. ) 

It will of course be noted that what is here discussed under the 
head of science holds equally good in other subjects. According to 
this writer’s experience much of the poor scholarship in science as 
in other subjects, and much of the ignorance in the world at large, 


including that part of it exhibited by some who have passed through 
our schools, is due to lack of adequate mastery and habitual use of 
many common study skills, especially those connected with reading. 
When science teachers aid pupils in achieving this mastery, and in- 
culcate in them the habit of such use, they are helping to prepare 
young people to meet intelligently, during their whole lifetime, a 
great round of problems both scientific and social. 


By the time that this appears most French teachers in the state 
will have received the announcement of the opening of the Sewanee 
French School. This school will be in operation from June 17 to 
July 28. In this school students will be given opportunity to learn 
French so that they will be able to go into their classes so well 
equipped with oral French as well as written French that they will 
be able to make their teaching live. All teachers who are interested 
in improving their teaching should make an effort to attend this new 
school, organized for the purpose of serving the French teachers of 
the South at a moderate cost. 

Further information concerning the school may be obtained from 
Prof. Hugo Giduz, University of North Carolina, or Dean D. E. 
Frierson, Sewanee French School, Sewanee, Tennessee. 
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The Mathematics Column 


Conducted by H. F. Muncu 


| THE FEBRUARY, 1937, issue of the HicH ScHoot JouRNAL 
was published the 1936 report of the North Carolina High School 
Text Book committee. In that report were listed the mathematics 
texts recommended by the committee to the State Board of Educa- 
tion for their consideration and adoption. Those mathematics books 
which were finally adopted for exclusive use in the high schools of 
the state for the next five years were also indicated. 

These state adopted mathematics texts may not meet with the 
unanimous approval of the mathematics teachers and school admin- 
istrators of North Carolina. They may not be the books which will 
best serve the needs of each mathematics class in the state. It re- 
é quires no stretching of the imagination to believe that there are within 
‘ the state groups of pupils differing so widely in experience and edu- 
' cational training, and whose future social demands for mathematics 
will be so diverse, that they would be best served by using texts 
other than those on this state-adopted list. Yet the fact remains that 
these books are good texts and in the hands of expert teachers may 
be made to serve well in preparing boys and girls for meeting their 
present and future mathematical needs. 

Most of these books have recent copyright dates. All of them 
have the modern viewpoint. Boys and girls who really master the 
material contained therein may face the world with confidence that 
they will not be found wanting so far as high school mathematics is 
concerned. 

‘ One might hope that every mathematics teacher within the state 
may meet the needs of his pupils as perfectly as will these books. 
One would like to feel that every teacher is as up-to-date in his view- 
point with regard to mathematics as are these books. One would 
like to be assured that every teacher will use methods of teaching 
that are as good as are these books. The oldest copyright date in 
them is 1930. Would it not be splendid if none of our teachers were 
more ancient in viewpoint and in method than this? This should 
not be interpreted to mean that all materials and methods used in 
teaching mathematics before this time are not good and should be 
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discarded. On the contrary we would do well to cling to that which 
is good even though it has been handed down to us from former 
generations. 

It will be noted by glancing at the adopted list referred to that 
the book to be used in grade eight and one of the books that may 
be used in grade nine are general mathematics books. These books 
are so different from those formerly used in those grades that the 
teacher using them should have a broader knowiedge of mathematics 
than was formerly required. Besides this breadth of knowledge his 
whole philosophy of the aims of mathematics instruction, and of the 
materials and methods that will best serve in attaining these aims, 
should be in keeping with modern trends in education. 

In making this adjustment it is highly desirable that the teacher 
shall not lose his moorings and perspective altogether. There have 
always been and no doubt will continue to be certain fundamental 
facts and principles that must be known and understood by pupils 
in order that they may be adequately prepared in mathematics. It 
seems to me that in using these general mathematics books there is 
some danger that these fundamentals may be neglected. This at 
feast is possible because the material presented is so diversified 
that only a smattering of the subject may be acquired. The teacher 
should therefore be fully aware of this danger, and be sure that his 
pupils really master those fundamentals of the subject, without which 
they are neither prepared for life nor for the more advanced study 
of the subject. 

In this connection it might be well to call the attention of the 
reader to the similarity of the two general mathematics texts adopted 
for use, one in grade eight and one in grade nine. To the casual 
observer it is evident that there is much duplication of material in 
these books. It is difficult to conjecture why two books so nearly 
the same should be used as texts in two consecutive grades. It 
would seem that pupils who have mastered the book to be used in 
grade eight would be adequately prepared to study algebra and there- 
fore should study it not later than grade nine. In the past there 
have been many pupils who were adequately prepared to study alge- 
bra upon entering the eighth grade. This no doubt will also be true 
of many pupils in the future. 

When all is said and done, however, the mathematics teachers 
should try to adjust themselves and the program outlined by the state 
to the needs of the pupils which they teach. They should co-operate 
with the administrative officers of the school in making mathematics 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Integrated Mathematics with Special Application to Plane Geometry. 
J. A. Swenson. Edwards Bros. 474 pp. $1.60. 


This is the second book of a series of integrated mathematics texts. It 
is integrated in the sense that the material composing it may be said to have 
been chosen from the subject matter fields of algebra, plane geometry, Cartesian 
or analytic geometry, solid geometry, and trigonometry. The book is the great- 
est departure from the traditional Euclidean geometry that has appeared in 
print for some time. The traditional statements of many of the theorems have 
been changed. Many people may not agree that these changed statements are 
improvements over the old. Many of the proofs given are quite different from 
the customary proofs. The order of’ presentation is different from that 
found in most plane geometries. Much space has been devoted to an infor- 
mal introduction to demonstrative geometry, the first 93 pages being devoted 
to definitions, assumptions, fundamental theorems, experimental introduction 
to congruence, and an introduction to Cartesian geometry. Chapter VII is en- 
titled, “Third and Fourth Dimensions.” However, the fourth dimension is 
scarcely mentioned. 


ak 


. This book is one of the most outstanding recent attempts to correlate plane 
Euclidean geometry with other mathematics material. It probably would meet 
with the approval of the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements 
in several ways, but especially in that it contains a considerable amount of solid 
geometry. It is an interesting hybrid and just as our hybrid roses bear some 
of our most beautiful flowers, so this departure from the traditional may bear 
e unusual educational results. It probably would be good advice, however, to say 
that any teacher before adopting it for use in his classes should examine the 
book carefully in order to be sure that it will meet with their real needs, and 
' their degree of advancement. 


H. F. M. 


Nous Autres Américains: $1.40; Comprehension Tests (to accompany 
the text) $.96; Cahier (grammatical work-book), $.28. JAMEs B. 
THarpP. Harper and Brothers, 1936. 


This new text is advertised as “a vital new method, direct in principle, 
revolutionary in character.” 


The book has a wealth of real live material in it, and it is replete with il- 
lustrations which are an integral part of the learning process for the pupil. 
This is another approach to the direct reading method. Explanations of new 
words are given in the margin in French. Where possible the illustrations are 
used to give the meaning to words. The entire approach to the learning of the 
vocabulary is intended to be through the “eye” and “eye-ear.” 


The success of this book will depend entirely on the ability of the teacher 
to “put across” the material. For the most part the teacher is expected to use 
only French in the classroom, though English is recommended for difficulties. 

The basic material of the text is in the form of a story of an American 
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family in America. The life of the family is depicted, and ingeniously many 
well known French stories are brought into the book. 

There is much more of interest in the book, but space will not permit going 
into detail. 

To go with the text are a work book and a set of comprehension tests. It 
will tax both the teacher and the class, it seems to me, to cover both text and 
supplementary material. However, whether or not this is true can be proven 
only through use. 

For the live teacher who wants to keep up the interest of the pupils I be- 
lieve that this text should prove very satisfactory. 


H. G. 


Principes de Grammaire et de Style. Donpo AND Ernst. Henry Holt 
& Co., 1935. 


This book is a good type of review grammar with copious exercises for 
drill. Each of the twenty lessons is divided into two parts, the first part being 
devoted to the grammar and the second to a reading selection with composition 
based thereon. 


H. G. 
Spanish in Action. RutH A. BAHRET. Globe Book Co., 1935. Paper, 


$.67 ; Cloth, $1.00. 


This is a brief grammar of twenty lessons, pp. 162, with three additional 
lessons, one of which is some fifteen pages of “Facts About Spanish Speaking 
Nations,” and the other two lessons consisting of “Translations.” 

As the title indicates, it is a live book. 


H. G. 


American Life and the School Curriculum. Harotp Rucc. Ginn and 
Co. 471 pp. 


Every teacher faces the problem of formulating a personal philosophy of 
education. What is my job? What are schools for? What is my contribution 
to society? The truly professional teacher must answer these and other ques- 
tions in order to have a goal. The lack of such a philosophy will necessarily 
result in a teacher who does her work in a routine manner as simply a series of 
tasks to be completed. Pupils become mere irritating details in what would 
otherwise be calm and peaceful days. 

The development of a personal philosophy of teaching and education as- 
sumes a very broad background of history and a fundamental understanding 
of society and its problems in an industrial machine age. Most of us lack this 
background and in any event can profit from the interpretation of experts. 

Dr. Rugg has produced a book which provides a critical appraisal of our 
public schools. In a single volume he has sketched the historical background 
for our present era, the steps by which society has progressed to its present 
state of organization, and the different maladjustments which have resulted be- 
cause of unequal rates at which the various fields of knowledge and practice 
have grown. He also traces the parallel development of our public schools 
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and the philosophy which has guided their development, together with a critical 
appraisal of the various attempts to improve the functioning of the public 
schools. 

The second edition of the volume deals with the relation of our schools to 
a society which has suddenly undergone a series of cataclysmic changes; a con- 
sideration of the new psychology which must lead the way in adapting our 
schools to a changing society, and finally a series of suggested next steps for 
education. 

The appendix contains an excellent bibliography for guiding the reading 
of teachers. 

The reviewer has found this volume the most challenging and thought- 
provoking publication of recent years. Though the individual reader may 
disagree with Dr. Rugg’s interpretations at times, one can hardly challenge his 
thesis that only when we understand the present social organization in the 
light of its historical antecedents are we ready to consider how society through 
education can relieve tensions and promote readjustments. 

S. E. Torsten Lunp. 

University of Tennessee. 


Schools for a Growing Democracy. James S. Tippett AND CoMMIT- 
TEE. Ginn and Co. 338 pp. 


During recent years there has been a growing conviction on the part of 
teachers that our schools have lagged behind the general development of so- 
ciety, and that they are not now meeting the demands that society imposes. 
Numerous educationists and non-educationists have challenged the program of 
the public schools. Many and varied plans for reorganizing the program, revis- 
ing the curriculum, improving the quality of teaching, etc., have been ad- 
vanced. Many of these plans have been based on experiential and experi- 
mental background. One question is always pertinent when perusing any new 
plan: Will this plan work in a typical schoolroom situation? 

This volume answers that question in the affirmative. It is an account of 
a ten-year program on improving instruction in the schools of Greenville, 
South Carolina, and it is the reviewer's opinion that this volume, together with 
one other recent publication, can make a great contribution td the thinking and 
practice of our teachers, ‘ 

The volume is introduced by a short consideration of the broad basic con- 
tribution education must provide in a democratic state. There follows an ex- 
cellent account of the procedures used to prepare the teachers for the develop- 
ment of a new program—an often neglected step in curriculum revision. Diffi- 
culties encountered with the physical aspects of the classroom, scheduling of 
instructional material, the development of a community relationship, and sim- 
ilar problems are discussed and the solutions given. In this connection, the 
account of the “central materials bureau” will point the way out for many 
communities. 

Several chapters are devoted to giving specific exposition and narration of 
the instructional program in the various fields of subject matter, and the va- 
rious grades of the elementary schools. The guidance function of the school 
is given consideration. A short section is given over to a tentative evaluation 
of the program. 

The only disappointing chapter is that dealing with the high school. 
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Throughout the country, difficulty is being experienced in breaking into the 
traditional pattern of high school organization and its curriculum. It is to be 
hoped that we sha!l soon realize how desperately our high school needs re- 
juvenation. At present, the high school is undoubtedly the most backward 
and antiquated sector of public education. 

To the teachers of Tennessee, upon whose co-operation any state-wide pro- 
gram for improving instruction necessarily depends, the reviewer wishes to 
commend this volume. It is well written, very practical, and will repay the 
reader with renewed interest and encouragement to greater effort. 


S. E. Torsten Luno. 
University of Tennessee. 


The Teaching of Controversial Subjects. E. L. TuHornporke. Inglis 
Lecture, 1937. Harvard University Press. 39 pp. $1.00. 


In this lecture Professor Thorndike treats the question of the inclusion 
of controversial subjects in the curriculum. Tested information, he thinks, 
should certainly have first place. But there is also time for the consideration 
of problems which are still unsettled and concerning which there are distinct 
differences of opinion. The manner of teaching this latter material constitutes 
his central theme. 

How then should such subjects be approached? The first thing to be de- 
cided about a disputed question is whether the individual trying to answer it 
should seek the opinion of experts or should attempt to solve the problem for 
himself. If the former, then individuals must be trained how to find experts. 
The developing of knowledge of where to find dependable experts to answer 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


e For thirty-six years all of our resources and experience have been 
focused upon one objective—that of helping school officials get the best 
available man or woman for the position to be filled, and its corollary— 
helping the teacher obtain the position where his or her talents may best 
be used. 


e Thirty-six years of study, ceaseless efforts, and faithful care have 
won for us the good will of thousands of teachers and employers of 
teachers throughout the United States. We solicit vacancies from trus- 
tees and superintendents; applications from teachers; with the assurance 
that their problems will become our problems, as we hold ourselves re- 
sponsible for placing teachers where they will fit. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Richmond, Va. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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the more technical questions is very important. In the case where the individ- 
ual must decide for himself, we must teach him to weigh evidence. Weighing 
of evidence consists in the first place in counting both the facts in favor of 
a problem and those against it, and in balancing one set against the other. In 
the second place, the more complex process of weighing must be introduced. 
Suppose, for example, that the question arose as to how the exchange value of 
the dollar should be determined. Here high weight, say + 2, should be given 
to that individual who is well trained in economics, or who has been president 
of the American Economics Association, but there should be given “a weight 
of —2 for being a professional politician, a weight of 0 or minus for being a 
clairvoyant, theosophist, or confidence man, a weight of 5 for having been 
employed as financial adviser by a leading foreign nation, a weight of —2™% 
for being an owner of a gold or silver mine.” The author points out the very 
interesting fact that ability and character are fairly closely correlated (about 
.60), so that, in general, it is safer to weigh heavily an able man’s opinion, 
even though he holds a position which would cause him to give a biased judg- 
ment. 

In brief, Professor Thorndike, in this provocative essay, concludes that 
only good can come out of the inclusion of controversial subjects in the cur- 
riculum if they are treated “as stimuli to learning fundamentals and taking the 
advice of experts, and on occasions for practice in the scientific treatment of 
probabilities and weights.” 

A. M. J. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 
(Continued from Page 132) 
ones continue in the processes of formation during college, but it is 
a problem that should be investigated. 

As stated earlier in this article, college experience seems to exert 
little or no influence upon basic patterns of social behavior and so- 
cial preferences. When college experiences are critically evaluated, 
we are not surprised at this. Since students come to college socially 
maladjusted, it remains a problem and responsibility of the college to 
determine the extent to which it can administer to this need and to 
develop a program to accomplish it. The traditionally organized 
and operated college probably can do little about it. It is our prob- 
lem to determine whether experts in guidance and counselling can, 
with students liberated from all restrictions except those imposed by 
guidance staffs, bring about important changes for better social and 
personal adjustment. If the colleges fail, a tremendous responsibility 
will rest upon the senior and junior high schools and other educa- 
tional agencies. They have this responsibility for non-college stu- 
dents as it is, but the colleges have held functions of this type before 
parents and their children. It is now the task of the college to make 
good the responsibility. 
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THE MODERN TREND OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from Page 142) 


The physical education program should be flexible enough to meet 
the needs of all students. 

The author’s sole purpose of writing this article was to refresh 
in the minds of the physical educators the modern trend in physi- 
cal education. Frequently we are so interested in our own teach- 
ing that we forget to analyze our program and the ever-changing 
social order. If our program is going to be valid and reliable it must 
make the necessary changes as does science, or it will suffer defeat. 

You are no doubt saying, “we have no equipment to carry on 
such a program, and besides it would take too much time.” It is 
possible that only a very few persons ever have an ideal situation 
in which to work, although we must bear in mind the program is 
flexible enough to be conveniently adapted to most situations in 
which the instructor has a scientific knowledge of the subject and 
possesses the quality of being a “go getter.” Let us keep in mind 
we are dealing with human beings and molding their personalities ; 
therefore, let us treat them with such regards. 


ECONOMICS brought up to date 


ECONOMICS 


Basic Principles and Problems 
by 
RUDOLF K. MICHELS, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Economics 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


1. A 1937 discussion and appraisal of our economic problems and con- 
ditions. 


2. Special attention given to price levels, business cycles, kinds of 
money, monetary changes since 1930, credit, and banking. 


3. A simple and clear treatment that gives the feeling of being authori- 
tative. 


4. Organized to produce student interest and results. 


5. Written by an economics teacher who has had extensive experience 
in the business world. 


Correspondence invited. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San F i B T Lond Sydney 
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THE ADULT EDUCATION STAFF 
(Continued from Page 148) 


and conducted. Definite programs of apprenticeship and supervision 
will be called for. In all of this the superintendent himself should 
take a personal interest, in order that the development of the staff 
may be normal, healthy, and not too rapid. It will be better for 
the whole program to do without a given type of activity or class for 
a few months or years, rather than to set it up under a weak or 
ineffective leader. 

If adult education is to grow and to serve its rightful purposes, 
the chief administrative officer himself will have to take responsibil- 
ity for developing an adequate program and a thoroughly com- 
petent staff. Although certain minor administrative details may 
and should be delegated to assistants, the responsibility for building 
and leading the adult education staff should and does rest squarely 
upon the shoulders of the superintendent of schools. 


THE MATHEMATICS COLUMN 
(Continued from Page 153) 


as effective as possible in attaining the aims of education. To 
this end let every mathematics teacher get copies of these books 


and study them. Let us all catch the spirit of them. Let us broaden 
and deepen our knowledge of mathematics and develop good methods 
of presenting this material to pupils. If additional training will aid 
us in doing this let us get it at the earliest possible moment. If we 
find shortcomings in the books let us correct them as far as possible. 


Let us study to make ourselves approved “workmen that need not 
be ashamed.” 
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